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The Army Specialized Training Program 


By Benjamin W. Frazier * 


The War Department announced in Feb- 
ruary that the next group of young men who 
desire to enter the Army Specialized Training 
Reserve Program (ASTRP) will be given an 
opportunity in April to qualify for assignment 
to the program in July, August, or September 
1945. The ASTRP is one part of a larger 
development known as the Army Specialized 
Training Program (ASTP), which has been 
carried on in cooperation with the colleges and 
universities. It seems appropriate, therefore, 
at this time to review the larger ASTP with 
special reference to the ASTRP. 


Nature and Extent of the Army 
Specialized Training Program 

The Army Specialized Training Program 
was established by the War Department, in 
collaboration with civilian educators, on De- 
cember 18, 1942. Its general purposes are 
indicated by the three categories under which it 
operates: (1) the Army Specialized Training 
Reserve Program, which trains members of the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps (Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, unassigned, and Air Corps Enlisted 
Reserve) on an inactive status; (2) the Army 
Specialized Training Advanced Program, for 
enlisted men on active duty; and (3) the U. S. 
Military Academy Preparatory Training Pro- 
gram. Staff responsibility for the ASTP is 
assigned to the Director of Military Training, 
Army Service Forces. 

The privilege of admission to the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Reserve Program on a volun- 
tary basis was extended to high-school gradu- 
ates between 17 years and 17 years 9 months 
of age, provided they made passing scores on 
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approved tests. The first of the qualifying ex- 
aminations for the ASTRP (and the Navy 
V-12) was given in March 1943, the second, 
in November 1943; and the third, in March 
1944. In August 1943, the first group of Re- 
servists was enrolled in the ASTRP. 

The enrolled strength of ASTP has fluctu- 


_ ated considerably in size during its existence. 


The peak enrollment was reached in Decem- 
ber 1943 at which time a total enrollment of 
140,400 was reported, and a total of 223 ac- 
credited colleges and universities were utilized. 
In October 1944, the number of trainees in all 
branches of the program had decreased to a 
total of approximately 32,200. The decrease 


in enrollments in the ASTP during the past. 


year accompanied the shift in the Army from 
training to operational activities. 

During a period of unprecedented decreases 
in enrollments of civilian students in colleges 
and universities, amounting to 44 percent be- 
tween 1939 and 1943, the expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds for Army and Navy training in 
many of the colleges and universities was of 
material assistance to these institutions. Be- 
tween 1942-43 and 1943-44, when a number 
of small colleges were in a serious plight finan- 
cially, the actual or budgeted general expendi- 
tures of 259 institutions with military enroll- 
ments increased 2.5 percent, and the increases 
in some institutions were even larger. How- 
ever, the institutions with ASTP units consti- 
tuted only a fraction of the total number of 
colleges and universities in the country and less 
than half of the total approved by the Joint 
Committee for the Selection of Non-Federal 
Educational Institutions for the placement of 
war training programs. 
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Curricula and Instruction 


A brief idea of the general nature of the 
fields of instruction in the ASTP, and of the 
relative extent of their curriculum implications 
for higher education, may be secured from 
their distribution among the 223 colleges and 
universities in operation in December 1943. 
The fields and the number of institutions in 
which they were offered were: Basic phase cur- 
riculum, 165; advanced engineering, in 9 differ- 
ent curricula, 71; premedical, then in the proc- 
ess of expansion, 11; area and language studies, 
giving instruction in 18 European and 11 Asiatic 
languages and the appropriate areas in which 
these languages are used, 55; personnel psy- 
chology, not including 3 completed units, 3; 
preparatory work for the U. S. Military Acad- 
emy, 3; and the ASTRP, 36. 

The curricula for the ASTP were prepared 
under the supervision of the Army Specialized 
Training Division (now School Division), 
Army Service Forces. Outstanding civilian 
teachers in each of the fields covered by the 
program were nominated by recognized edu- 
cational organizations, and these teachers 
drafted the curricula. The completed curricula 
were approved by the various arms and serv- 
ices of the Army which receive the trainees at 
the completion of their courses, and, finally, by 
a civilian advisory committee. 

Among the characteristics of ASTP instruc- 
tion and curriculum building that may have 
implications for higher education in the future 
is the emphasis upon intensive language in- 
struction and upon a speaking knowledge of 
foreign languages; the breakdown of depart- 
mentalism in efforts to functionalize instruction, 
as in the geographical area and other studies; 
extensive use of audio-visual materials; organi- 
zation of relatively small classes; insistence 
upon a high degree of planned, regulated, and 
tested instruction; and the practice given the 
institutions in adapting their programs, courses, 
class schedules, course content, and instruction 
to meet new and important needs for training. 


Values to Students 


With respect to the granting of college credit 
for ASTP and other military schooling, and 
also for actual military experiences, the Army 
has repeatedly indicated that the evaluation of 
and the granting of credit for such training 
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and experience, are the responsibilities solely 
of the educational institutions. The Armed 
Services, however, have organized to supply 
much of the information needed by the col- 
leges. It is expected that the work done in 
Army contract training given on college cam- 
puses by civilian faculty members will be evalu- 
ated in the same way that civilian courses are 
evaluated by the institution which a. student 
leaves, and by the one to which he transfers. 
Since the curricula are chiefly at the college 
undergraduate and graduate levels, the usual 
scholastic standards of the colleges are ob- 
served, the textbooks are customarily chosen 
by college teachers, and the students typically 
apply themselves in a most satisfactory man- 
ner, it is anticipated that most institutions will 
grant college credit in appropriate fields in 
amounts roughly corresponding to the amount 
of subject matter covered. 

In addition to earning varying amounts of 
college credit, there is evidence that ASTP 
students have otherwise profited by their work. 
It is true that the ASTP has not developed 
into a main-traveled road to a commission. In 
the training of military leaders and line officers 
no substitute has been found for actual leader- 
ship experiences with the troops, for front-line 
duty, or for military instruction in the Officers’ 
Candidate School. However, for those trainees 
who desire to develop themselves further in the 
performance of specialized tasks appropriate to 
their likings and abilities, and at the same time 
serve their country to the best of their ability, 
the ASTP is evidently a satisfying experience. 
From the guidance standpoint, trainees should 
profit by their careful classification and assign- 
ment, which are usually made in keeping with 
their special aptitudes and former training. 
Moreover, the nature of their initiation to col- 
lege life tends to develop seriousness of pur- 
pose, teamwork, attention to personal hygiene 
and health, good study habits, and other quali- 
fications desirable in college students and future 
American citizens. 

The careful attention given by the Armed 
Forces to the classification and assignment of 
trainees is resulting in a substantial contribution 
to the guidance movement in the schools and 
colleges, although selection and placement upon 
a basis of mass examinations by no means con- 
stitute the last word in provisions for individual 
differences. 
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By placing all the men in ASTP upon an 
equal financial and social footing, Army authori- 
ties have made it possible for thousands of 
these men with exceptional talent and intellec- 
tual promise to secure an excellent introduction 
to college life, which many of them will carry 
forward in further study after the war. This 
tapping of the reservoir of otherwise undevel- 
oped human abilities constitutes a genuine con- 
tribution of the Army, not only to the destruc- 
tion of enemies without, but also to the up- 
building of the Nation from within. 


Recent Development 


The recent announcement of the April quali- 
fying examination for the Army Specialized 
Training Reserve Program includes the follow- 
ing information about the program and the 
requirements of the students. 

Depending upon his age when he begins his 
training, a qualified applicant will be enrolled 
for 2, 3, or 4 12-week terms. The amount of 
academic credit he receives for this training 
will be determined by the institution to which 
he is assigned, or by the institution in which he 
continues college after the war. 

The student, while in training, is not sub- 
ject to military law, but he must conform to the 
rules and regulations of the college or university 
to which he is assigned. The Government pays 
the cost of tuition, room, board, textbooks, med- 
ical care, and library and athletic privileges. 
The Government also issues, without charge or 
deposit, complete regular Army uniforms. An 
ASTRP student is not on active duty and does 
not receive pay. 

Students in the ASTRP are called to active 
duty at the end of the term in which they reach 
their eighteenth birthday. ‘They are then as- 
signed to a training center for regular basic 
training. Those who qualify and are selected 
for the Army Specialized Training Advanced 
Program for soldiers on active duty will be 
returned to college upon completion of basic 
training for additional instruction in an Engi- 
neering or Foreign Area and Language cur- 
riculum. 


Eligibility Requirements 

The eligibility requirements may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) An applicant must be 17 years old but 





not more than 17 years 9 months on the last 
day of the month preceding that in which he 
is assigned to college. To be eligible for the 
ASTRP Qualifying Test on April 12, 1945, 
he must have been born after September 30, 
1927, and before September 1, 1928. 

(2) An applicant must present a diploma or 
other written statement from high-school au- 
thorities that he is a high-school graduate or can 
graduate before the age of 17 years 9 months, 
or a written statement from college authori- 
ties that he has completed or can complete suc- 
cessfully one semester or quarter of college 
work before the age of 17 years 9 months. 

He must (3) be a citizen of the United 
States, (4) achieve a qualifying score on a test 
administered April 12, 1945, (5) present writ- 
ten consent from a parent or guardian approv- 
ing his request for enlistment in the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps and for assignment to ASTRP, 
and (6) enlist in the ERC on or before June 20 
for assignment to the July term, on or before 
July 20 for assignment to the August term, and 
on or before August 31 for assignment to the 
September term. 





Educational Level of Army Officers 
and Enlisted Men 


The years of schooling which men had at 
the time they entered the Army may be used 
as a rough index of the proportion eligible to 
resume education and training at various levels. 
The accompanying table presents a summary of 
data which have recently been made available. 


Years of Schooling of a Sample of Male Army Officers and 














Enlisted Men 
—, Officers + Enlisted Men 2 
echesting Number Percent Number Percent 
College 
4 years and over.| 278,105 38.1 240,582 3.6 
LZ 3 yeete.«.: 191,019 26.2 | 824,853 12.3 
High school 
SOE ci genccee 162,116 22.2 | 1,571,164 23.3 
1, 2, 3 years..... 87,159 12.0 | 2,020,050 299 
Grade school 
1-8 years ....... 10,794 1.5 | 2,082,351 30.9 
yl ery 729,193 100.0 | 6,739,000 100.0 

















1 Data from the Adjutant General's Office, War Department. 
2 Adapted from School and Society, 60: 354, December 2, 1944. 
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Recommendations of the Advisory Committee 
to the House Committee on Education 


The House of Representatives, 78th Con- 
gress, in 1944, through the McCormack reso- 
lution, authorized and directed its Committee 
on Education to make a study of certain effects 
of the war upon colleges and universities and 
to formulate such legislation as it should deem 
appropriate for the purpose of alleviating such 
effects. 

The Committee appointed an Advisory 
Committee consisting of: Cloyd H. Marvin, 
chairman, George Washington University; 
Charles Anderson, Presbyterian Historical So- 
ciety; William Couper, Virginia Military In- 
stitute; Walter C. Eells, American Association 
of Junior Colleges; Calvert Ellis, Juniata Col- 
lege; Herman L. Donovan, University of Ken- 
tucky; Herbert Herring, Duke University; 
Rev. William Murphy, S.J., Boston College; 
Robert Stewart, Purdue University; G. Her- 
bert Smith, Willamette University; Roscoe L. 
West, New Jersey State Teachers College; 
Homer P. Rainey, University of Texas. Fran- 
cis J. Brown served as the director and Herluf 
V. Olsen as the assistant director of the study 
made by the Advisory Committee. 


Two Definitions Given 


The Advisory Committee has now submitted 
its report and recommendations for the con- 
sideration of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion. Two definitions are included: 

(1) “ ‘Higher educational institutions’ as re- 
ferred to in the following recommendations 
shall include all approved public and private 
universities, colleges, professional schools, teach- 
ers colleges, junior colleges, normal schools, 
technical institutes, and other institutions which 
normally require for entrance high school edu- 
cation or its equivalent; provided that the pri- 
vate higher educational institutions be non- 
profit institutions which have been held exempt 
from taxation under Section 101 (6) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

(2) ‘‘ ‘Approved’ institutions of higher edu- 
cation are those which are approved, accred- 
ited, or have received equivalent recognition on 
the part of a recognized national, regional, or 
state (or District of Columbia or territorial) 
agency.” 
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The Eleven Recommendations 


The Advisory Committee recommends that: 

“I. 4. At the earliest possible time Selective 
Service reestablish student deferment, for those 
majoring in fields essential to the national wel- 
fare and for which extended periods of training 
are necessary. 

“B. In plans for National Service, provision 
be made in the legislation for the exemption, for 
the period of their training, of students for 
fields essential to the national welfare and for 
which extended periods of training are neces- 
sary. 

“II. The War and Navy Departments in- 
clude in their bases for discharge, consideration 
of the educational plans of those who have com- 
pleted two or more years of college education 
in essential fields and who will continue their 
education in these fields after their discharge. 

“III. A. Faculty members teaching in es- 
sential fields be deferred to meet the educa- 
tional needs of veterans and others. 

“B. In plans for National Service faculty 
members of higher educational institutions, 
teaching in necessary fields, be considered as 
being engaged in an essential activity. 

“IV. Members of faculties of higher educa- 
tional institutions whose services are requested 
by the institutions be given priority in release 
from military duty or other government po- 
sitions. 

“V. Procedures be established immediately 
by the Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version to facilitate acquisition by gift or pur- 
chase of such materials (surplus commodities ) 
by higher educational institutions. 

“VJ. Legislation be enacted to increase the 
present exemption for gifts to higher educa- 
tional institutions, in the provisions of corpora- 
tion and individual income tax laws with a view 
to stimulating and increasing such gifts. 

“VII. A. A non-partisan Commission on 
Emergency Federal Aid to Higher Educational 
Institutions be appointed to receive and approve 
applications for stand-by and other service con- 
tracts and to negotiate such contracts with 
higher educational institutions. 
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“B. The Commission on Emergency Federal 
Aid to Higher Educational Institutions be ap- 
pointed as the Congress may provide, subject 
to its approval; shall be seven in number, at 
least four of whom shall be representative of 
the various types of higher educational institu- 
tions. Its functions shall be: (a) to review the 
financial status of those higher educational in- 
stitutions which apply for federal contracts; 
(b) To determine the amount and nature of 
such federal contracts within the provisions de- 
scribed below; and, (c) To negotiate such con- 
tracts with higher educational institutions. 

“C. The Commission be authorized to: (a) 
Employ and fix the compensation of such staff 
as it finds necessary; (b) With the consent of 
the head of any department or agency of the 
United States, utilize the services, facilities, and 
personnel of such department or agency; (c) 
Request such information and assistance as it 
deems desirable from individuals, organizations, 
and agencies, both within and outside of govern- 
ment; and, (d) Meet at such intervals as the 
responsibilities of the Commission make nec- 
essary. 

“D. The Commission shall cease to exist 
within six months after the termination of the 
war. 

“E. Higher educational institutions which 
meet the following qualification be assumed to 
be in a critical financial situation and may make 
application for a stand-by or other service con- 
tract: When the full-time (and equivalent part- 
time) resident enrollment, both military and 
civilian, of a higher educational institution, has 
dropped for three consecutive quarters or two 
consecutive semesters below 60 percent of the 
full-time (and equivalent part-time) resident en- 
rollment average of the nine quarters or six 
semesters for the academic years, 1937-38, 
1938-39, 1939-40. 

“F, Such contracts in aid for stand-by and 
other services be drawn on the following bases: 
(a) Contracts shall be computed as of the be- 
ginning date and written for each quarter or 
semester separately. (b) The amount of such 
contract shall be determined on the basis of 
need demonstrated as prescribed by the Com- 
mission and shall not be in excess of the product 
of: (1) The difference between full-time (and 
equivalent part-time) resident student enroll- 
ment, civilian and military, in any current quar- 


ter or semester and 60 percent of the average 
enrollment on the same bases for the nine quar- 
ters or six semesters of the academic years, 
1937-38, 1938-39, and 1939-40. (2) The 
average per capita student fee available for in- 
structional purposes charged for the nine quar- 
ters or six semesters of the same base period. 
(c) No payment under this provision shall be 
made to any higher educational institution for 
any quarter or semester beginning prior to July 
1, 1945; (d) Payments shall be made for not 
more than the usual three quarters or two semes- 
ters of any higher educational institution in any 
one calendar year; (e¢) Payments shall be made 
at the end of each contract quarter or semester 
by the Treasurer of the United States to each 
institution on certification of the Commission 
on Emergency Federal Aid to Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions. 

“G. The Congress appropriate a sum of 25 
million for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 


- 1945, to provide such aid and to pay the costs 
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of administration. 

“VIII. If the Congress provides for a pro- 
gram of public works, grants-in-aid be given 
higher educational institutions for repair and 
reconstruction or replacement of permanent 
equipment and repairing or remodeling and 
construction of buildings, on the same bases as 
for other public works. 

“IX. A federal research agency be estab- 
lished or designated by the Congress and di- 
rected to use, on a contractual basis, higher edu- 
cational institutions for developing and con- 
ducting of research and the training of research 
workers. Funds should be appropriated for 
such research to be used for specific programs 
when approved by the research agency. 

“X. A committee representing the higher 
educational institutions and the armed services 
prepare a unified plan, which should be revised 
periodically, for using the colleges and univer- 
sities in declared national emergencies. 

“XI. Through joint resolution of the Senate 
and House of Representatives the Committee 
on Education and Labor of the Senate and the 
Committee on Education of the House of Rep- 
resentatives be authorized and directed to ap- 
point an Advisory Committee representing all 
phases and levels of education to assist them, 
on request, in the formulation of needed leg- 
islation.” 











Counselor Training at the Crossroads 
By Harry A. Jager * 


The counselor for the purposes of this dis- 
cussion is the specialist who does the counseling 
in, and is often in charge of, a group of activities 
which taken together compose a guidance pro- 
gram. His counseling covers many problems 
and requires many skills. The skills needed 
depend on a job analysis not only of counseling 
itself, but also of the total guidance program in 
which the counselor is involved. Such a coun- 
selor needs specific training. In this brief dis- 
cussion, counseling in guidance programs under 
educational auspices is chiefly in mind. 


The Growing Demand and Its Nature 


The Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service is naturally interested in the training of 
counselors. This interest is stimulated by fre- 
quent requests that members of its staff serve 
as teachers of courses in counselor training in 
various institutions; evaluate proposed coun- 
selor training courses; evaluate proposed coun- 
selor certification standards; lead, or partake in, 
conferences on counselor training; and other- 
wise assist those responsible for the training and 
employment of counselors. 

The growing importance of counselor train- 
ing is emphasized by the fact that many of the 
States are either revamping their certificate re- 
quirements for counselors or initiating certifica- 
tion procedures. When certificates for counsel- 
ors are based on required specialized training, 
both the names of courses and their content as- 
sume great importance. 

School administrators in local school sys- 
tems likewise are setting up criteria for the 
qualifications of persons to be appointed as 
counselors. These administrators also are in 
need of more definite standards for evaluating 
training. 

A frequent subject of correspondence with 
this Service is the request for advice as to where 
counselor training may be obtained. Letters 
ask that the Service recommend courses and 
institutions, or even suggest the group of courses 
which would give the best preparation. These 
requests give an opportunity to learn some- 
thing both about courses already undertaken by 


* Mr. Jager is Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, U.S. Office of Education. 
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these correspondents and the offerings of in- 
stitutions in which inquirers are interested. 


Do Present Offerings Meet This Demand? 


What is the present situation with regard 
to offerings in the higher institutions of learn- 
ing? One of the most comprehensive surveys 
related to such offerings is the directory of 
summer school guidance courses issued an- 
nually by this Service up to and including 1941. 

It should be noted that the questionnaire 
from which this information was derived al- 
lowed the institution to decide for itself what 
it considered guidance activities; but, as has 
been explained above, it seems a safe assump- 
tion that guidance must include counseling, and 
that all counselor training courses would be re- 
ported. The information revealed that many 
more courses were offered in summer sessions 
than in regular sessions, and so the 542 offer- 
ings by 227 institutions among the 1,700 cir- 
cularized in 1941 was probably the maximum 
training at that time. Under war conditions 
it is likely that little expansion has taken place. 

The following are titles from “guidance” 
courses listed by the colleges and universities: 
Marriage and Family; The Homeroom; The 
Improvement of Reading; Study Tours, Includ- 
ing Industry and Hospitals; Character Educa- 
tion; Safety Education; Reading Guidance in 
the School Library; Recreational Guidance; 
Philosophy of Vocational Education; Legal and 
Industrial Aspects of Vocational Education. 

There is no desire to suggest here a limit on 
the amount of related work that may be offered 
in the training of counselors. Is it not appar- 
ent from these titles, however, that there is 
some confusion both in philosophy and ter- 
minology in regard to what is included in a 
guidance program? Real training of counsel- 
ors, moreover, cannot be said to be regarded 
generally as an essential of a guidance program, 
especially since in numbers of cases similar 
titles described the only courses listed in the 
area of guidance. What position can be taken 
by a certifying officer, a Civil Service authority 
setting up job qualifications, or an employer, in 
evaluating this type of work if it is offered as 
training for counseling? 
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Further trouble is encountered when a se- 
quence of courses is sought within any particu- 
lar institution to the end that a graduate may 
feel that he has obtained comprehensive train- 
ing in the techniques necessary for the com- 
petent counselor. In most institutions no con- 
sistent job analysis of these techniques appears 
to have been made. Indeed, if the offerings in 
the regular sessions of most of them are con- 
sidered, counselor training is not yet thought of 
as a field of professional service. A recent bul- 
letin by the War Manpower Commission’ out- 
lines such a sequence of courses. An observer 
has made the comment that not more than six 
or eight institutions in the United States could 
offer all the courses recommended, and in some 
of these the courses would have to be obtained 
in several different departments of the institu- 
tion with certain resultant administrative com- 
plications. 


Need for Better Understanding 


A group of conferees from 34 States con- 
sidered this problem at the Sixth National Con- 
ference of State Supervisers of Occupational 
Information and Guidance. Their recommen- 
dations,’ after three weeks study, were admit- 
tedly tentative, and may not meet with sub- 
stantial agreement. On the other hand, the 
type of report rendered by this group seems 
to indicate that it would not be impossible to 
agree upon a sequence of courses based on com- 
mon terminology and with a content built 
around a job analysis of the task of the coun- 
selor. 

From many points of view, then, the time is 
ripe for institutions which offer counselor train- 
ing to consider means of doing things such as 
the following: 

1. Make a job analysis of counseling to de- 

termine training needs. 

. Discuss terminology in the case of ex- 
pressions which are of key importance, 
but which now have such wide variation as 
to affect the meaning of course titles and 
the content of instruction. 

Pool existing ideas concerning instruction 
content and method. 

Move toward an agreement as to a se- 
quence of courses which in the long run 
~The Training of Vocational Counselors. 
Man wer Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


eneral Committee eras of the Sixth National 
ors 
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Bureau of Training, War 


Cothangies of State 
Information and Guidance, Traverse City, 


Superet of Occu 
Michigan, iy 3 re i 12, 1944. Mimeographed. Federal Security 
Agency, U Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 59 p. Sum- 


marized in HIGHER EDUCATION, Vol. I, No. 2, aera 15, 1945. 
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would lead to professional status for the 
counselor. 

These proposals are not intended to connote 
regimentation, or any agreement which would 
limit the freedom of individual institutions. 
There does exist, however, in the case of law 
and of medicine, and of other well-established 
professions, a common understanding as to the 
minimum basic skills involved. Their vocabu- 
lary has been stabilized so that technical terms 
have approximately the same meaning. These 
ends have been accomplished with the greatest 
possible freedom among institutions to develop 
in their own ways. The newly arrived pro- 
fessions have gone more recently through the 
same process. If the body of knowledge and 
group of skills which center around the guid- 
ance movement have the makings of a profes- 
sion, the obvious process must be hastened and 
given direction. The fact that on all sides 
counseling is being made a central point of help 
to the individual with weighty decisions to make, 
whether he is in school or whether he is the 
soldier trying to pick up life anew, is enough 
evidence that the need for professional training 
exists. The need is in fact urgent. Does not 
a situation seem to exist in which leadership and 
action should be sought by all institutions which 
have an interest in this field of work? 





Peruvian Association of Alumni 


Alumni of several American Universities, 
now residents and citizens of Lima, Peru, have 
taken steps to revive an Association of Alumni 
of American Universities. Leaders in the 
movement to form the Association express the 
hope that it will be influential in bringing Peru- 
vians and Americans together in working for a 
variety of desirable objectives in the field of cul- 
tural relations between the two countries. 

An organization meeting was called for No- 
vember 3, 1944, for the adoption of by-laws 
and plans for the program of the Association. 
Both Peruvians and Americans are invited to 
become members of the Association. 

The Association is a revival and reorganiza- 
tion of the United States Universities Club of 
Peru, established in 1911, but inactive during 
the past ten years. The American Universities 
whose alumni are active in the Association in- 
clude: Cornell, California, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Harvard, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois and Yale. 








Conventions Greatly Limited 


Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, James F. Byrnes, appealed to the pub- 
lic early in January for a curtailment of non- 
essential travel and particularly for a cessation 
of group meetings, such as conventions and 
trade shows not necessary to the war effort. 
Specifically, he requested that all conventions to 
be attended by more than 50 persons and sched- 
uled to be held after February 1, 1945, be 
cancelled unless approved by a committee of 
representatives of 5 Government agencies, which 
committee he created. He also expressed the 
hope that group meetings of fewer than 50 
persons would be held to a minimum. Although 
Mr. Byrnes stated that he had taken no meas- 
ures to determine Government enforcement pro- 
cedures, he particularly appealed to hotel man- 
agement to decline reservations for unapproved 
group meetings and shows. 

More recently it has been announced that 
only 2 of the first 110 requests for permission 
to hold group meetings with attendance of more 
than 50 persons had been approved by the War 
Committee on Conventions. The two organi- 
zations whose meetings received committee ap- 
proval were the American Red Cross and the 
United War Fund of North Carolina. 

The chairman of the committee, J. Monroe 
Johnson, of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, also announced recently that after Feb- 
ruary 1 purely local meetings of more than 50 
persons using only city or suburban transit facili- 
ties—or in the case of rural communities, transit 
facilities within the normal trading area—and 
for which no hotel sleeping accommodations are 
necessary, would not be required to file an ap- 
plication for a special permit. The committee 
strongly urged, however, that even meetings 
that do not require committee approval be re- 
stricted to a minimum attendance or canceled 
outright, unless the meetings will actually and 
demonstrably further the Nation’s war effort. 





Visiting Professors from China 


Six professors from leading Chinese univer- 
sities are expected to arrive in this country this 
spring. These men are to spend a year in the 
United States as guests of the Department of 
State. Each man has been appointed by his 
university as an official representative in this 
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country to visit American universities, give pub- 
lic lectures, read recently published material in 
his own field, and make the acquaintance of 
American scholars and educators. 

This program of the Department to bring 
visiting professors from China to the United 
States is now entering its third year. A total of 
12 Chinese professors have traveled to Amer- 
ican colleges and universities under similar ar- 
rangements during the last 2 years. 

Five of the visiting professors who will spend 
the year 1945-46 in the United States are: 

Y. P. Mei, philosopher and president of 
Yenching University. (Ph.D., The University 
of Chicago, 1927) 

L. K. Tao (Tao Meng-ho), director of the 
Institute of Social Sciences, Academia Sinica. 
(Graduate of the University of London) 

Tung-chi Lin, professor of political science 
at Fuhtan University. (Ph.D., University of 
California, 1934) 

Tsi-ze Ny, director of the Institute of Physics, 
National Academy of Peiping. (Studied at the 
University of Paris) 

Thomas L. Yuan, professor of health and 
physical education and dean of students, North- 
west Teachers College, Lanchow. (B.S., The 
University of Chicago, 1925; further study at 
Johns Hopkins and Columbia) 

An announcement concerning the sixth pro- 
fessor will be made at a later date. 

American institutions and individuals may 
send greetings, letters, or invitations to these 
professors in care of the Division of Cultural 
Cooperation, Department of State, Washington 
1 oy te OS 





The University of Santo Domingo 
Establishes a Student House 


The Student House recently established at 
the University of Santo Domingo, located in 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, is a sig- 
nificant development in the field of inter-Amer- 
ican educational relations. The House will 
serve as a residence for students, as a center 
for social activities and entertainment for all 
the students of the University, and as a meet- 
ing place for students from the other American 
republics when they come to Ciudad Trujillo. 

After returning from an extensive tour of 
student dormitories in the United States, Sr. J. 
A. Bonilla Atiles, Vice Rector of the University 
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of Santo Domingo, was instrumental in bring- 
ing about the establishment of the Student 
House. He had been particularly impressed 
by his visits to student cooperatives in the United 
States, and in a public address to his University 
he made particular mention of student coopera- 
tive organizations located at Fort Valley State 
College, Georgia, and at the University of 
Texas. 

The Student House of the University of 
Santo Domingo is giving students practical ex- 
perience in operating a cooperative enterprise 
in order that they may learn to participate in 
similar organizations in their home communities. 





Chinese Universities Reorganized 

In the wake of the recently announced cab- 
inet reorganization of the Chungking Govern- 
ment comes notice of a plan to put Chinese 
colleges and universities on a war footing. The 
plan for reorganization was submitted to the 
Government by nine universities and colleges 
which met at Chengtu November 22, 1944. 
The program centers about the following three 
points : 

1. Reduction of the present four-year cur- 
riculum to three years by elimination of all 
non-essential courses. 

2. The classification of all students into three 
groups—male students for the Army; male stu- 
dents for Government posts; and female stu- 
dents for nursing and secretarial work. 

3. At the end of the three-year course, all 
qualified male students are to be sent into the 
Army and all qualified female students are to 
be given training in nursing or in secretarial 
work; disqualified students, if male, are to be 
given training in Government administration 
and engineering for not more than two addi- 
tional years; and girl students trained for so- 
cial welfare work, for not more than two years. 
Not until the end of this additional period shall 
the latter two groups be given college degrees. 


A New Army Air Forces Poster 

The Army Air Forces with the cooperation 
of the U. S. Office of Education has recently 
mailed to high schools and colleges a poster 
entitled ‘‘O’er the Ramparts We Watch,” re- 
questing that the same be prominently displayed. 
The poster is the work of one of the Nation’s 
outstanding artists and portrays in an inspira- 
tional manner the part that the AAF is playing 
in the defense of the Nation. 








THE CLEARING HOUSE 











University of Kansas Announces 
Short Curricula 


As an illustration of the way one State uni- 
versity is planning to meet the needs of non- 
degree students, the list of positions for which 
the University of Kansas offers short curricula 
is given below. Subjects making up these short 
curricula are in the main already found in the 
regular degree curricula, and a student is guided 
in his choice of such subjects from any and all 
curricula by his own particular needs. The 
short curricula are suggested as lines of study 
which may interest returning servicemen. The 
list of positions is: 

Accounting clerk, advertising illustrator, ad- 
vertising manager, air-conditioning technician, 
art museum assistant, bank clerk, cartoonist, 
censor, chemical aide, child-welfare worker, cus- 
tume designer, Diesel-engine technician, dra- 
matic critic, editorial writer, engineering tech- 
nician, family-welfare worker, filing clerk, for- 
eign language secretary, foreign market sales- 
man, foreign service clerk, free-lance writer, 
geological assistant, government clerk, hos- 
pital administrator, hotel manager, industrial 
control chemist, industrial engineer, insurance 
actuary, interior decorator, interpreter, library 
assistant, linotype operator, magazine illustra- 
tor, museum preparator, museum technician, 
newspaper reporter, nursery inspector, occupa- 
tional therapy technician, park naturalist, per- 
sonnel manager, personnel technician, physical 
therapy technician, physicist helper, power- 
plant technician, printer, public relations coun- 
sel, radio news writer, recreation supervisor, re- 
search assistant, retail salesman, scientific illus- 
trator, statistical clerk, stenographer, textile 
designer, translator, typist. 


Proposed Medical-Dental School at 
University of Washington 


Anticipating an imperative need after the 
war for expanded training facilities in medicine 
and dentistry, the Washington State medical 
and dental associations are sponsoring a bill in 
the current session of the State legislature to 
provide these facilities at the University of 
Washington. The bill has been approved by 
the Board of Regents of the University. It 
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calls for an initial appropriation of $450,000, 
of which $300,000 is for the establishment of 
a medical program and $150,000 for a dental 
program. If the legislature acts favorably on 
the bill, it is anticipated that the first students 
will be admitted probably in the academic year 
of 1946-47, or earlier if a staff can be secured 
in time. 


Achievement of College Objectives 
As a Prerequisite for Graduation 


Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, 
Georgia, has made the achievement of college 
objectives a prerequisite for graduation. The 
college, ‘finding that even in a ‘progressive’ 
educational atmosphere, student and faculty 
prepossession with ‘credits’ and ‘units’ makes 
functional education difficult,” has placed the 
achievement of college objectives on an equal 
footing with achievement in academic studies. 
One hundred and eighty quarter hours of aca- 
demic credit and 180 quarter hours of “activi- 
ties-objectives” are required for the bachelor’s 
degree of the college. Credit in each is ex- 
pected to be accumulated at the same average 
rate—15 units per quarter. The “activities- 
objectives’ units are classified in an arrange- 
ment parallel to conventionally academic courses 
and are distributed over the eight objectives of 
the college: (1) health, (2) earning a living, 
(3) citizenship, (4) scientific use and control 
of the natural environment, (5) communica- 
tion, (6) aesthetics, (7) appreciation of edu- 
cation as a carrier of the social heritage, and 
(8) ethics (living the good life). 

The college thinks that its plan, which is of 
recent adoption, has already proved its value in 
‘“‘(a) modifying classroom instruction to fit ob- 
jectives, (b) making students keenly aware of 
the meaning of ‘education’ beyond an accumu- 
lation of academic credits, and (c) providing 
a systematic means for evaluating the success 
of the college in graduating educated men and 
women.” 


Association of American Colleges 
Office in Washington 


Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director of the 
Association of American Colleges, has opened 
an office at 744 Jackson Place NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. This action is in accordance with 
approval given the following recommendation 
at the recent annual meeting of the association 


in Atlantic City: “In view of the fact that va- | 


rious divisions of the Federal Government will | 


have concern for the colleges during the com- 
ing year, for example with regard to Federal 


aid, peacetime conscription, international edu- | 


cation matters and surplus war property, it is 
recommended to the Association that the Ex- 
ecutive Director go to Washington with part 
of his staff, at least for a year’s trial.” 

The staff largely responsible for the Arts 
Program, for the Bulletin, for the bookkeeping 
and for the general information service will be 
maintained in the main offices in New York. 
The Executive Director will be in New York on 
Thursday of each week. Persons desiring to 
see him on his visits there are requested to make 
arrangements at the New York office. 


The Mayo Foundation’s Child Study Project 


The first year of an unprecedented program 
of combined child study, child care, and child 
guidance, for which the City of Rochester, 
Minnesota, is the laboratory, has been com- 
pleted. Rochester is a city of about 30,000 in- 
habitants. The project is to keep a complete 
record of the physical and emotional develop- 
ment of an entire generation from conception 
to maturity of all babies born in the city of 
Rochester starting January 1, 1944. 

The study will employ the services of pedi- 
atricians and nurses supplied by the Mayo Foun- 
dation, assisted by the City Department of 
Health and the Rochester Public Schools. The 
foundation is an agency of the Graduate School 
of the University of Minnesota. Most of the 
physicians of the clinic—through the founda- 
tion—hold professional rank in the University, 
and the “fellows” of the foundation are en- 
rolled in the Graduate School. Other Univer- 
sity of Minnesota departments will cooperate 
in the study, which is under the direction of Dr. 
C. Anderson Aldrich, professor of pediatrics 
and formerly head of the Chicago Children’s 
Hospital. 

Continuous observation and study of the child 
will be followed through five steps: prenatal 
clinics, hospital care at birth, well-baby clinics, 
preschool clinics, and a child-health program. 
As practically all of the children born in Roch- 
ester are under uniform medical supervision, 
unity of procedure is possible. Ninety-five per- 
cent of the children are born in one hospital 
under the care of clinic obstetricians, and are 
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seen in the home and in the neonatal and well- 
baby stations by the pediatricians. Because the 
oncoming children will presently enter the Roch- 
ester Public Schools, a program for orienting 
teachers to the study has been laid out, and 
special classes for them are being conducted by 
the Extension Division of the University. 

A main purpose of the study, according to 
the Director, is to determine “whether dynamic 
personalities are born that way and can be so 
diagnosed at birth.”’ Eventually, it is believed, 
training suitable to the different human types 
that may be recognized in childhood could be 
applied in the course of education up to ma- 
turity. 





How Many Will Come Back to 
School or College? 


The accompanying table on estimated em- 
ployment and school attendance of youth 16 
and 17 years of age contains data based on a 
sampling study made by the Bureau of the 
Census in April 1944. How many of these 
young people shown by the survey to be out of 
school should be brought back to school? How 
shall this be done? 


Estimated employment and school attendance of boys and girls 
16 and 17 years of age, April 1944* 


Nore: Figures have been rounded to the nearest 50,000 





16 and 17 years 


Employment and school 
attendance 


| ] 
Total Boys | Girls 





Total civilian population *. .| 4,500,000 | 2,150,000 | 2,350,000 
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| 1,300,000 750,000 
MP WAM iin os cncivnens te "1,950,000 | 1,250,000| 700,000 
Attending school ......... | 800,000 | 550,000! 250,000 
Not attending school...... 1,100,000, 700,000; 400,000 
Attendance not reported..... | & ) (*) 
INGE BE) MOER. > ko ces sarcennse _ 100,000 ) (*) 
Not in labor force............ 2,450,000} 850,000 1,600,000 
Because attending school... .| 2,150,000 800,000 | 1,350,000 
For other reasons........... 300,000 | (*) 250,000 





1 Adapted from The Child, November 1944, published by the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor. 

2 Excludes persons in armed forces or in institutions. 

8 Estimates less than 100,000 not shown. 


“Includes those actively seeking work and those with jobs but not work- 
ing during the census week. 





How to Obtain Government Publications 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, inclosing 
remittance (check or money order), to the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the 
agency issuing them. 





Government Publications 


U. S. Department of Labor. Women’s Bu- 
reau. Employment Opportunities in Charac- 
teristic Industrial Occupations of Women. By 
Elizabeth D. Benham. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. (Bulletin of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, No. 201.) 50 p. 10 cents. 

Describes the occupations in which women have en- 
gaged with marked success and indicates probable oppor- 
tunities for the employment of women in the post-war 
period. 


U. S. Library of Congress. Legislative Ref- 
erence Service. Current Ideas in State Legis- 
latures, 1942-1943: a Review of Laws En- 
acted During the Biennium. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945. (State Law 
Digest Report No. 7.) 85 p. 15 cents. 

A fourth survey covering laws which were enacted 
during 1942 and 1943. Legislation is grouped under such 


general topics as: Education, Health and Welfare, Con- 
servation and Agriculture, Federal-State Relations, etc. 


U.S. Surplus Property Board. Buyer's Guide 
for Surplus Property, December 1, 1944. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 30p. 10 cents. 

Lists and describes the various Federal agencies which 
sell surplus property; enumerates the types of proper- 


ties sold by those agencies; and lists the addresses of 
the sales offices in the States. 


Pamphlets 


Amherst Tomorrow. A Report of the 
Alumni Committee on Postwar Amherst Col- 
lege. Amherst Alumni Council News, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 3, February 1945. 131 p. 50 
cents. May be had from the Alumni Secretary, 
Box 549, Amherst, Mass. 

Includes discussions of: (1) Post-war America; (2) 
the liberal arts; and (3) the role of the small private 
endowed liberal arts college, together with subcommittee 
reports on (a) admission and scholarships; (b) the cur- 
riculum; (c) religion; and (d) student activities. 
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The Graduate Record Examination and Re- 
turning Service Personnel. The Graduate Rec- 
ord Examination, 437 West 59th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y., 1944. 13p. Free. 

A descriptive prospectus for men and women in the 
Armed Forces who desire advanced collegiate and gradu- 
ate study after the war. Describes the Graduate Record 
Examination, states its use, and indicates how it is ad- 
ministered. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-first Annual Edu- 
cational Conference and the Tenth Annual 
Meeting of the Kentucky Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, University of Ken- 
tucky. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, 
College of Education, University of Kentucky, 
Vol. 17, No. 2, December 1944. 177 p. 50 
cents. 

Devoted largely to post-war planning in elementary, 
secondary, and higher education with special reference 
to the education of veterans in Kentucky. 

State Tax Legislation Affecting School Rev- 
enues, 1939-1943. National Education Asso- 
ciation Research Bulletin, Vol. 22 :83-126, Oc- 
tober 1944. 25 cents. 

Deals with legislation relating to State taxes which, 
in the years 1939 through 1943, made some contribution 
to State school revenues. Treats 12 types of taxes. 

Thirty-Ninth Annual Report of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1943-44. Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, New York 18, 
N.Y. 169p. Free. 


Discusses the future for graduate education, work 
after retirement, various projects of educational in- 
quiry, and the administration of foundation funds; and 
contains brief sketches of persons on retiring allow- 
ances of the Foundation who died during the year. 


Books 

Arbitration in International Controversy. By 
Frances Keller and Martin Domke. New York, 
N. Y., Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace and the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion, 1944. IOI p. 

Discusses arbitration in the settlement of disputes and 
states that a comprehensive program for education in in- 
ternational arbitration should be the immediate concern 
of educational institutions. 

Higher Education in the Postwar Period. 
Compiled and edited by John Dale Russell. 
Chicago, Ill., The University of Chicago, 1944. 
169 p. (Proceedings of the Institute for Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Higher Institutions, 
1944. Vol. 16.) 


The sessions of the Institute were devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the following topics: (1) Changed conditions 
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faced by higher education in the postwar period: (2) the 
effect of the postwar situation on the work of various 
administrative offices in institutions of higher education; 
and (3) the effect of the postwar situation of various 
types of higher education. 


The Humanities After the War. Edited, with 
a preface, by Norman Foerster. Princeton, N. 
J., Princeton University Press, 1944. 965 p. 

Presents a collection of essays which consider the 
proper place of the humanities in higher education after 
the war. Contributors include Wendell L. Willkie, 
Roscoe Pound, Norman Foerster, Theodore M. Greene, 
Abraham Flexner, William Macneile Dixon, and Gor- 
don Keith Chalmers. 


The Role of Higher Education in War and 
After. By J. Hillis Miller and Dorothy D. N. 
Brooks. New York, N. Y., Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1944. 222p. 


Describes the adjustments made by colleges and uni- 
versities to meet the demands of the war. The authors 
present a detailed study of the post-war plans of the Re- 
gents of New York State and indicate that transition 
and change must be expected in higher education and 
that now is the time to clarify objectives, to consider 
curriculum changes, and to discover a better integration 
of general and specialized education. 





HIGHER EDUCATION 


Published semimonthly, except in July and August, 
by the United States Office of Education. Its printing 
is approved by the Bureau of the Budget as required 
by Rule 42 of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


Prepared in the 


Division of Higher Education 
Fred J. Kelly, Chief 


Managing Committee 
Lloyd E. Blauch, chairman 
Ralph C. M. Flynt Ernest V. Hollis 
Benjamin W. Frazier Ella B. Ratcliffe 


Publication Office: 
U. S. Office of Education 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Material may be reprinted from Higher Education 
without special permission. It is requested that, when 
excerpts are reprinted, they be used so that their original 
meaning is clear. 

Subscription: 75 cents a year in advance (5 cents a 
single copy) ; to foreign countries, $1. For orders of 
100 copies or more in bulk to one address within the 
United States, 25 per cent discount is allowed. Orders 
with remittance should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 





Paul V. McNutt 
Federal Security Administrator 
John W. Studebaker 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 
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